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It was with the definite object of finding
a transcontinental route that, in 1849, he
began his serious travels. Having crossed
the vast Kalahari desert, he discovered
Lake Ngami, which, then a sheet of water
fifty miles in length and from ten to twenty
broad, seemed to him, after his desert days,
a find of prime importance. Today Ngami
is simply a reed-grown swamp except in
the rainy season. But the discovery was
important in a sense that he did not realize,
for it gave a direct aim to his travels, and
led him on to the discovery of the Zambesi
in the very heart of Africa. Previously
this mighty river had been supposed to rise
near the coast; yet here it was, in the
mysterious depths of this inscrutable land,
even in the dry season, a deep swift-flow-
ing river, from three hundred to six hun-
dred yards in breadth, evidence of one
certain highway to the eastern seaboard.
Without waiting now to explore it, he bore
northwest and reached Loanda, on the
coast of Portuguese West Africa, in 1854,
desperately ill, "a mere ruckle of bones".
But he set out upon the return journey
the same year, and renewed his exploration
of the Zambesi and Kuanza basins.

On the way up he had stopped at Lake
Dilolo. He returned thither, and found
various tributaries of the Congo flowing
northward, with the Zambesi flowing south-
ward. Lake Dilolo sends a feeder to each
river system, so linking the Atlantic with
the Indian Ocean. Livingstone was led to
a correct estimate of the formation of
Central Africa, but of course he could not
make even a guess as to the details of the
great river systems .of the continent, and
we have him writing, only a few months
before his death: " As to this Nile source,
I have been kept in perpetual doubt and
perplexities. I know too much to be posi-
tive. Great Lualaba, or Lualluba, as
Manyuema say, may turn out to be the
Congo, and the Nile a shorter river after all.
The fountains flowing north and south
seem in favor of it being the Nile. Great-
westing is in favor of the Congo. ... I
am even now not at all cocksure that I
have not been following down what may
after all be the Congo.'' Which was exactly
what had happened.

Livingstone was the first white man
ever to look upon the Victoria Falls. Here
the river, 1000 yards broad, leaps 400 feet
sheer into a huge fissure in the earth's
surface, and, shut in by towering black
basaltic cliffs, boils and roars through a
channel which has suddenly narrowed to
a score or so of yards. Lower down the
river were the Portuguese, who have been in
occupation almost since Vasco da Gama
named the Zambesi the " River of Good
Signs", but they had never heard of these
falls, the most stupendous in the world.
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Livingstone reached Quilimane, Portu-
guese East Africa, in May, 1856, having
for the first time in history crossed Africa
from west to east. He had worked his way,
in the course of fifteen years' journeyings,
from Cape Town up through Bechuanaland,
westward to Loanda, and then eastward to
the Indian Ocean. He had already married,
and his wife had accompanied him, with
their increasing family, on a considerable
part of his travels.

Livingstone returned to England, pub-
lished a book, was flted and honored, and
then set out on a government expedition
further to explore the Zambesi.